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Beethoven. 
[From the Philadelphia Post, Dec. 17.] 


Just one hundred years ayo to-day Ludwig van 
Beethoven was born in Bonn, and to-day the mu- 
sical world everywhere celebrates the anniver- 
sary. In all the cities of Germany, in London, 

_ in the cities of England and America, in Rome, 
in Florence, everywhere where Beethoven's 
name is known, his music will be played, and he 
will be thought of to-day. There is something 
pleasant in the thought that this most universal 
tribute ever offered to the memory of a great man 
should not only be to one whose life was so pure 
and noble, whose dedication to his work so com- 
plete, but that the work itself should be the pur- 
suit of art, and this of so high a type. The man 
who was in the habit of saying, “The barriers are 
not yet erected which can say to aspiring genius 
and industry, thus far and no farther!” was not 
likely to stop short in fulfilling his own great 
mission. As has already been said, it is not easy 
to estimate Beethoven’s value to the world, for 
he not only wrote great works, but he has also 
inspired them, and if we were to take out of mod- 
ern music all that owes its existence to his influ- 
ence, we would leave a fragmentary mass that 
would hardly hint at its former glory. The rich- 
ness of orchestral effects, the flexible manage- 
ment of modulations, the greater variety in har- 
monies, the vivid expression of the life that never 
lends itself to words, the mastery of genius over 
pom, are among the benefits we owe to 

}eethoven, but in his own legacy to us he has 
given tous asa king might. His symphonies, 
his sonatas, his songs, Fidelio, the overtures and 
masses, the chamber music of all description, sug- 
gest a world of wealth, and the modern music 
without Beethoven is something impossible to 
realize. 

It is easy for us, looking back at the life bound- 
ed by the two dates, December 17, 1770, and 
March 26, 1827, to see that much of the strength 
and intensity of his music is due to the isolation 
and concentration of his life, but this was not 
easy for Beethoven himself to realize. ‘There 
can be no question of his fortitude nor of his un- 
derstanding how incomplete and hard was his 
life. To say that he was deaf is but pointing to 
the door that stood closely barred between ‘him 
and happiness. He was a musician, and lived in 
silence. Even the shouts of pleasure when his 
works were heard, were but dumb show to him, 
and we who will hear to-day his music can well 
afford to think of the author, who never heard it. 
But this deafness shuts him out from all the pleas- 
ures of life, and there is no history of a more ten- 
der, more lonely heart, than Beethoven’s. When 
this deafness first came upon him he desired to 
die, but suicide is not possible to such natures, and 
he says: “I could not quit this world before I 
had produced all—had done all that I was a 
pointed todo! When my mission is accomplish- 
ed, then thrice welcome death! I have been 
guided through life by Patience, the handmaid of 
Truth ; I will go with her, even to the footstool of 
the Eternal.” 

Life was compulsory on this man, and so finally 
the art that saved him rewarded him, and when 
Beethoven died he knew that he had lived toa no- 
ble purpose. There is little to tell of his career 
that is suitable for brief newspaper notice, but the 
lesson of his life ought to be lost on no one. It 
is his misfortune that none of his biographers 
have comprehended the breadth of his character 
and the mass of insignificant incidents they give 
us cannot be considered in any degree expressive 
of his nature ; but he found his true utterance for 
himself, and to understand Beethoven we have 
only to close our ears to all who explain him, and 
listen to himself as he speaks in his music. ; 





Weber's Operas. 


[From the London Orchestra. ] 


Karl Maria Von Weber has proved to be the 
popular composer in the present pre-winter cam- 
paign of the opera at Convent Garden. The dis- 
agreements in the domestic economies of Oberon, 
his quarrels with the fair partner of his fairy ex- 
istence, and the strange mode adopted by Puck 
for the fulfilment of Oberon’s dangerous vow, #: 
interpreted by the honest and simple mind of 
Weber, seem to suit the temper of the public 
just at this time, and appear more in harmony 
with the tone of the art-loving community than 
the stream of harmonic development to be heard 
in Mozart, the glitter, clang, and contrast of 
Meyerbeer, the elegant and sparkling arrange- 
ments of Rossini, the long sustained verve of 
Verdi, the fanatical reformations of Wagner, or 
the academic disposition of Ambroise Thomas. 
And yet what is popular in the “Oberon” of 
Weber was popular at its first representation— 
now some almost fifty years ago. The aria “Oh! 
tis a glorious sight to see” was voted vulgar and 
rowdy ; the quartet ‘“‘Over the dark blue waters” 
a lovely and most delicious joy; the fairy 
chorus that opens the first act a genuine inspira- 
tion—something brought down or up from the 
real fairy land ; the great sea-song something be- 
tween sacred astonishment and an unmistakable 
bore ; the mermaid’s reverie and the temptation 
of the syrens, genuine delights ; and lastly the 
home song of Fatina—“O Araby, dear Araby,” 
—the favorite of Weber himself—the composi- 
tion he considered to be the most original through- 
out the entire work—with all these movements, 
time has not changed the verdict of half a cen- 
tury. New schools and new notions of the con- 
nection between human affections and musical 
sounds, new theories of the laws of association 
between objective art and subjective mind, have 
had no effect, wrought no change with regard to 
the artistic or public opinion of the position of the 
“Oberon” as a dramatic work. People like and 
love now what their fathers and mothers liked 
and loved in the days of its composer ; and what 
was not understood or appreciated fifty years 
ago is very much in the same situation in this our 
present time. The commonly received forms of 
composition—the waltz, march, romance, cava- 
tina, song, aria, grand scena—such as they are in 
his opera—are forms understood and accepted 
now as at first; and in Weber’s hands it is ad- 
mitted these forms, in their several positions, af- 
ford a higher enjoyment and produce a more ar- 
tistic effect, by reason of his own deep spirit and 
his keen vision into the regions of fairy land. No 
doubt externally there is a freshness in the lay- 
ing out of these movements, more ways and means 
than had been generally known for getting out 
of the themes every point that was possible; but 
the great charm is their freedom from all borrow- 
ing or copying, or working up a stereotyped rou- 
tine, or relying on old traditions, or any pedantic 
attempt at purifying anomalies supposed or other- 
wise. It is Weber—man and artist—revealing 
life in fairy land, knightly and courtly life, orien- 
tal life—now suffering, now rejoicing—in his pe- 
culiar broad and graceful melody, in his own 
strange, weird, and fitful melancholy. The move- 
ments that are liked are felt to be not mere music- 
making, but clear visions into the world the com- 
poser was dealing with; and the movements not 
popular may be classed as so many struggles of 
the composer to gain a grasp over the world of 
harmonic sounds into a definite expression of that 
which perhaps after all is really beyond definite 
expression. The instant a composer shows him- 
self to be getting rather wild, fitful, fussy, or in- 
furiated, it is plain that personal unrest, physiolog- 
ical disquiet, have got the upper hand,and he is no 





longer under the control of the pure spirit of art. 
There is no lack of fancy or freedom in the 
“Oberon ;” its spirit is ever rich and full of 
charm; but it has not the even flow of the 
“Freischiitz,” the ready and effective power over 
the dramatic situation, the right, and therefore 
the popular expression of the scene. Of the 
“Freischiitz” Beethoven said: “There are things 
here just as I should have done them;” and the 
remarks of old Michael Haydn, a stiff, stern, 
square veteran of a critic, are as true and point- 
ed now as when he delivered them. ‘The ‘Frei- 
schiitz’ demonstrates enormous power, used with 
the most legitimate effect. It is brimful of a 

rare delicacy and high spirit; and its music is 

marvellously descriptive of the feelings and situ- 

ations of the persons in the opera, and even mark- 

ed by consummate scholarship.” Every mus cian 

felt the power of the drinking song and the ‘rio 

in A minor that follows this diabolical attempt at 

jollity ; and when there is added to these the Im- 

precation or Litany which opens the second act 

it is impossible to gainsay the fact that a new 

prophet had arisen up in the operatic world, one 

who had surpassed his contemporaries, if not his 

predecessors, in the forcible and veritable por- 

traiture of scenes of the utmost difficulty to rea- 

lize, and infinitely beyond the reach or grasp of 

minds of ordinary calibre and endowments. 


Here was not a question of romantic myth, na- 
tional legend, scientific music, or scenic arrange- 
ment, but it was the long desired thing done, and 
well done—the perfection of the German musical 
drama. Here was the Gluck theory planted on 
native soil and made national. Here was Ros- 
sini, with all that was bad and objectionable in 
the Rossinian element exorcized. The drama is 
the story of human beings, whom every one can 
recognize and feel to be ordinary mortals, people 
we all have known and mixed with, haunted by 
an extraordinary and savage imp of Satan cast- 
ing a cloud and a misery wherever he happened 
to show himself. A ga'lery of loveable pictures 
darkened by infernal struggles and disquiets; but 
no more so than the time and place rendered 
natural. It was reserve 1 for Meyerbeer and his 
scribe to render the legend, exaggerated and op- 

ressive. But easy it is to turn the romantic 
into farce, and sometimes difficult to prevent the 
sublime turning off into the ridiculous. Weber 
gave up his very being to his subject; Meyer- 
beer tock his subject to develope himself and his 
new grasp on the Weberian method. Both the 
“Freischiitz” and the “Robert,” are great works, 
wonderful in their crginization and display of 
technical power; but whilst the “Freischiitz” is 
honest truth and grand peetry, “Robert” is the 
dressing up of dramatic means, the application of 
known resources, the appeal to the tastes and 
prejudices of the audience, the result of the clever 
craftsman thoroughly skilled in all the mechani- 
cal spreialities of the modern opera. If there 
had been no “Freischiitz” there would have been 
no “Robert ;” and if no Weber, then no Meyer- 
beer. 

What the “Freischiitz” did for Meyerbeer, the 
“Euryantle” has done for Richard Wagner. It 
may be said, Why has Wagner taken for his 
model an opera which failed so unequivocally as 
the “Euryanthe?” True it is that this opera 
met with no genuine success, but it may be a good 
opera notwithstanding. The story is disagreea- 
ble and not well put together ; but for real, earn- 
est, downright truth, the “Euryanthe” is unpar- 
alleled; and why it should remain unheard and 
unknown is perhaps only to be explained by the 
dread that managers justifiably entertain at at- 
tempting to reverse the unanimous judgment of 
the rarely mistaken public. The public were 
wrong in Weber’s day in condemning this work, 
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and the public are wrong now in permitting 
it to lie on the shelf and in obscurity. There are 
many movements in the “Euryanthe” quite equal 
in fire and originality to the overture ; and of the 
overture we need not write a line. All the cav- 
atinas are, without exception, beautiful ; and each 
of the finales to the three acts are fine ; the first, 
indeed, is now doing duty as part of the “Obe- 
ron,” at Convent Garden, although it suffers 
much by its transposition. The Knight’s chorus 
which opens the opera, and the romance which 
follows it, would be difficult to match in any 
French or German opera of these days ; and none 
but Weber could pen the opening of the second 
act, the duet and aria that follow. When this 
opera first appeared there was a notion that every 
form of composition should be based on the fugue ; 
that ig to say, its growth and structure should fol- 
low that order of tonic relation which had been 
laid down as the law of this highest style of logical 
composition. As neither the musician nor the 
amateur were able to trace this rule in much of 
the “Euryanthe,” the whole of the opera was set 
down as the work of an enthusiast determined 
upon upsetting the practices and regulations of 
all his predecessors in dramatic composition. But 
it is not so; the “Euryanthe” is built up as le- 
gitimately as the “Freischiitz” or the “Oberon ;” 
and its differences and variations arise more from 
the necessity of the subject, than any whim or ca- 
price on the part of the composer. Richard Wag- 
ner has enlarged Weber's method, intensified all 
his inventions, doubled and trebled his orchestra, 
but he has never surpassed him in the real poe- 
try of the art. In fact there is much of the 
“Euryanthe” which it is utterly impossible to im- 
itate, and which is never likely to be excelled. 
The presentation of this opera would open the 
door to the Wagner dramas. And if their com- 
wend is to come to London, and do what he has 

een doing at Munich, his first and best work 
would be to prevail on his manager to bring 
out the “Euryanthe.” If the “Hamlet” by Am- 
broise Thomas may be said to have succeeded, 
and the “Oberon” continues to be as popular as 
it is now, there is yet a chance for Weber's much 


abused, and we think, very ill used work. If 


Gluck did great things, and we know he did, 
Weber has done greater ; the full justice will not 
be done him until his three grand operas are 
thoroughly familiar to the public. 





Nilsson. 
{From Harper's ‘‘Easy Chair.’’} 


And what a vision they beheld! A young, bloom- 
ing, fair-haired woman, whose earnest, honest, come- 
ly face looked frankly and with bright good humor at 
the audience ; who moved rapidly to the front of the 
platform, and stood calm and erect, with one hand 
resting quietly over the other before her. Then, 
when the prelude was ended, she sang, with a fulness, 
a richness, a simplicity, a power and expression, 
which were wholly satisfactory. The impression was 
that of the purest artist. The soul of the singer was 
rapt in the song, and, as she bowed to the storm of 
applause, it was with the same self-possessed cordial- 
ity as if she were delighted that the audience enjoyed 
with her and through her the exquisite music. So 
fresh, so buoyant, so composed, so superior, yet so 
sympathetic and magnificent, it was impossible not to 
feel the most inexpressible pity for the elder cavaliers 
in expansive waistcoats, who looked at her through 
large lorgnettes, and then said, ‘Ah, you should have 
heard Malibran!”’ 

The a A Chair resolved not to betray that kind of 
senility at least, and, indeed, it found no difficulty 
whatever in being as young as on that deeply-in-heart- 
forever-to-be-cherished day long ago in Berlin, when 
the little door opened at the side of the platform, and 
the diva of to-day appeared. The impression of that 
appearance is universal. It is not in the least that of 
the portrait which has been exhibited in the 
windows, It is not a half-shy, dreamy girl, with head 
inclined ; itis a young woman, in full and conscious 

ossession of every power, who, richly and exquisite- 
y attired, moves to the front, and with a truly 
radiant and dazzling smile—a smile not of tender 
appeal, but of proud, conscious self-assertion — con- 
quers the audience before she begins. No woman 
ever stood upon a stage with more perfect knowledge 
of all her powers, nor with a finer instinct of their 
use. Her face light: tk@,,noment it strikes the 
audience. She magnetizes that audience with a 





glance. She plays with the crowd as with a single 
lover. She speaks to it with her eyes, with every 
movement of her head and hands. She is, first of all, 
and in no poor sense, coquette. The voice, the sing- 
ing, are but parts of her spell. 

¥ * - - * » * * 

Yes, Musicus, the Easy Chair does, indeed, 
remember Jenny Lind, and what an artist she was ; 
and Grisi, and how superb she was; and the other 
singers, and how pleasant they were. But it has 
heard another who, differing from the best, yet ranks 
with them—a woman to whom five talents have been 
given, and who has made thern other five. Over and 
through all your most learned and conclusive 
criticism, hark ! 

“0 love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They fiint on field or hill or river.” 


For whet are human voices and the gift of singing 
bestowed ? 
“Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow ferever and forever. 
No, no; good night, dear Musieus. 
the critic to-night: 


Blow, bugle blow, set the wild echoes flying ; 
And answer, eehees, answer, dying, dying, dying.” 


Memory is 


Clara Anastasia Novello. 
[From the London Choir.) 


Turis eminent singer is the daughter of the late 
Vincent Novello. She was born on the 10th of 
June, 1818. Atthe age of nine years her parents 
placed her under the care of their friend, Mr. John 
Robinson, organist of the Catholic chapel, York, in 
order that she might derive, at one and the same 
time, the advantages of country air and diet with 
those of judicious preparatory tuition, as well in 





singing as piano forte playing. Miss Hill, of York, 


was the first singing-teacher. 

Here, under regular discipline, Clara laid the 
foundation both of her subsequent excellence as 
a vocalist and of her fine health. There are many in 
York who remember the small, clear, and childish 
treble of little Clara Novello at the Catholic chapel in 
that city. 

In the year 1829 she returned home to London, and 
highly amused her parents, while she excited their 
fond anticipations by her exhibitions of professional 
progress. Her showy pieces at this early period were, 
“The soldier tired,” the variations upon the Irish 
melody, “My lodging is on the cold ground,” and the 
air in the Beggar's Opera, “Cease your fanning,” in 
which Madame Catalani and Mrs. Salmon used to 
enchant the town. 

In the same year her father and mother, upon their 
return from a visit to the widow and sister of Mozart, 
at Salszburg, happening to take Paris in their way, 
found that a vacancy for a pupil in the singing- 
school for church music was to be filled up in 
the course of a few days. Mr. Novello instantly 
made interest with M. Choron, the admirable and re- 
spected head master of the establishment, in bekalf of 
his daughter Clara, who was fortunately at that time 
on a visit to Boulogne. 

Tt was necessary that she should undergo a trial 
and examination previous to admission, whereupon 
her mother instantly left Paris, and in thee days 
produced her daughter for the trial. She sang one 
or two pieces (the “Agnus Dei” of Mozart’s Mass 
No. 1, and “The soldier tired’), when the examina- 
tion was concluded in her favor against nineteen 
competitors. It was in this excellent academy that 
she acquired her solid and firm sostenuto, from sing- 
ing (without the instruments) the choral pieces of 
Palestrina, Leo, Handel, ete. The cause of her 
quitting Paris arose from the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment being broken up, at the breaking out of the 
revolution in 1830. 

Upon her return to her native country, she made 
her debut here in public at the benefit concert of Mrs. 
Sewell, at Windsor, where she sang in the duet, 
“Forsake me not,” from Spohr’s Last Judgment, and 
the little ballad, “Chagrin d'amour.” 

Shortly after this she received an engagement for 
the whole series of twelve ancient concerts ; and. in 
the same season, the compliment of being engaged by 
the directors of the Philharmonic Concerts, where 
she sang “Per Pietd,”’ of Mozart. In the same year, 
1833, she made her first appearance at a provincial 
festival in Worcester ; and in 1834 she formed one of 
the orchestra at the centenary celebration of Handel 
in Westminster Abbey. In the same year, the mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Society again testified their 
appreciation of her talent, by electing her an asso- 
ciate of their institution. She was at that time only 
sixteen years old. 

After a long course of study in Italy and Germany, 
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this lady appeared on the stage in 1841, at Milan, 
Bologna, &c., and was everywhere received with en- 
thusiasm. In 1843 she appeared at Drury Lene 
Theatre, in a translation of Pacini’s Sappho, and 
achieved a triumph, in spite of the poorness of 
the music. 

Clara Novello’s style is purely “ correct and 
rational,’ says a musical critic of the period. She 
takes no unwarrantable liberties with her author, and 
what graces she introduces are never redundant or at 
variance with the character of the music. Her sos- 
tenuto is remarkable for firmness, equality and ex- 
tension. This valuable qualification in her singing 
is attributable to her early practice of the long sus- 
pensions that eonstantly occur in the ehoral music of 
Palestrina, and which formed part of her almost day- 
ly lesson while in Paris. 

On the 22d of November, 1843, this accomplished 
lady was married to the Count Gigliueci, of Fermo, 
in the Roman States. The Countess Giglincei took 
her leave of the profession at the Crystal Palace in the 
Messiah, but she gave, Nov. 26, 1860, a farewell 
concert at St. James’s Hall. Her farewell, it was 
justly remarked, was in admirable harmony with her 
pure and spotless career. “It was a manifestation of 
pure unadulterated art from beginning to end,” 
observed a leading musieal journal, “and at the ter- 
mination of the concert the vast assembly dispersed 
with the most intimate conviction that music had lost 
one of its most gifted and justly distinguished renre- 
sentatives,” one who for ten years, with Mr. Sims 
Reeves, had maintained the English school at a lofty 
standard of excellence. 





Faust in English. 

The translation of Faust inthe original metres by 
Mr. Bayard Taylor, which is to-day published by 
Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., will be a surprise to 
lovers of Goethe; even to those among them who 
know Mr. Taylor’s earlier works well. It is not 
only a success, in the common sense of the word— 
not only a faithful rendering of the sense of the orig- 
inal, in pleasing English verse—but it is a transfer of 
the spirit and the form of that wonderful book into 
our own tongue, to an extent which would have been 
thought impossible had it not been made. 

In proof of this we give the following choral song 
of Easter morning, atthe end of the first scene; a 
song which has always been one of the metrical glo- 
ries of the German language and the despair of trans- 
lators. Mr. Taylor has rendered it line for line, and 
almost word for word ; yet preserving the peculiari- 
ties of the verse and much of its melodious beauty, 
without the sacrifice of one of its double riymes : 


CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Christ is arisen ! 

Joy to the mortal one, 

Whom the unmerited, . 
Clinging, inherited 

Needs did imp:ison. 


CHORUS OF WOMEN. 


With spices and precious 
Balm, we arrayed Him ; 
Faithful and gracious, 

We tenderly laid Him ; 

Linen to bind Tim, 

Cleanlily wound we ; 

Ah! when we would flud Him 
Christ no more found we! 


[CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Christ has ascended ! 

Bliss hath invested Him.— 
Woes that molested Him, 
Trials that tested Him, 
Gloriously ended! 


CHORUS OF DISCIPLES. 


Has Ile, victoriously, 
Burst from the vaulted 
Grave, and all gloriously 
Now sits exalted? 
Is He, in glow of birth, 
Rapture creative near ? 
Ah! to the woe of earth 
Still are we native here. 
We, his aspiring 
Followers, Him we miss ; 
Weeping, desiring, 
Master, thy bliss ! 
CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Christ is arisen, 

Out of corruption’s womb : 
Burst ye the prison, 

Break from your gloom! 
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Praising and pleading Him, 
Lovingly needing Him, 
Brotherly feeding Him. 
Preaching and speeding Him, 
Blessing, succeeding Him, 
Thus is the Master near— 
Thus is He here. 


There are, of course, many passages in which the 
translation is less successful than this; but, taken as 
a whole, it is certainly much the best reproduction of 
any great German poem as yet given to the readers 
of English.—£ve. Post. 





“Judas Maccabeus” and the “Messiah.” 
(From the London Orchestra.) 


Believing, as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
remark, that musical thought is in abeyance, and 
that the phrases and forms of the language are worn 
out—passed into the tamest conventionalism or a 
petty and paltry euphuism—the consideration of art- 
ists and critics should be directed to the living por- 
tion of the legacies of the past-away great workers ; 
for from this producing life-germ must arise the new 
order that is to keep in motion the harmonical sys- 
tem of the future. The straight-jacket has been 
brought within the compass of the harmonical sew- 
ing machine: our composers essay counterpoint and 
turn out a chorus with a certain clearness and distinct- 
ness that boasts the sanction of fashion, but altogeth- 
er wanting in solidity, severity, and appeal to the 
heart. It is the conventional tweed suit—always the 
same cut—the same dull hue—the same substance— 
the neat result of clever mechanism—and all for the 
moderate sum of three pounds. So it is with the 
modern oratorio chorus; and three pounds is rather 
more than its intrinsic merit ought to exact. The 
solo music is either up in the clouds, making super- 
human, although unintelligible efforts, after the man- 
ner of the philosopher in the comedy of ‘“Aristo- 
phanes,” or it is the mildest exhibition of the Della 
Cruscan School—the sympathetic namby-pamby, de- 
corous, without art, and continuous without thought. 
The one attempts the exhibition of the impossible to- 
be-calculated volcanic eruption; the other, the com- 
monest known experience of time-worn, and once 
time-honored, use. 

Such being the case, advance is necessary, some- 
body must improve, the ate/ier must be cleaned out; 
the workmen must look out for fresh materials, and 
new tools must be thought of and put into hand as 
speedily as possible. Invention can only spring from 
intercommunion with those famous for invention ; 
there is no other way for continuing the chain of new 
thought and grand idea. And as the culture of the 
artistic mind should if possible run along parallel 
with the culture of the popular ear, the best way for 
creating the forthcoming school, and preparing the 
ear of the audience for its reception, is unquestiona- 
bly the constant performance of him who has made 
the oratorio the heart and soul of musical life in this 
country. Itis said that Mozart kept the preludes 
and fugues of Bach always on his clavichord; and 
Beethoven was ever peeping into and poring over the 
Oratorio scores of Handel. What was good fora Mo 
zart and appetizing to a Becthoven must be equally 
good and appetizing to the young Mozarts of this 
day, and our hungry and ravenous amateurs. The 
school to be—the school to come—in all probability 
will be some form of counterpoint such as is shadow- 
ed out at the closing portion of that grand symphony 
by Beethoven just before the voices break in. Noth- 
ing but counterpoint can rub away the affectations 
and silliness of the present attenuated forms; and 
the master of counterpoint, who combines with this 
power the force and impetus of a genial and gener- 
rous enthusiasm, will sweep off the present system 
with one blow. Now Handel being more than a 
mere composer of music—that is to say a great poet 
—the royal singer in the oratorio—he is of all orato- 
rio writers the one to set up; his are the oratorios to 
perform, and from him must be taken the lessons in 
art, theory, and esthetics. Thus we say to our com- 
posers, “i)o you wish to write a vocal fugue ? Don’t 
£0 to Marpurg, André, Wolff, or Cherubini, bat look 
into Handel. See how merciful he is; how in the 
midst of his learned career, he can, and does all at 
once, throw off the canon and the theme and its re- 
ply, and fascinates with the sympathetic force of the 
etherial and the mysterious. If you cannot write 
clear and close counterpoint, go and seek it from 
some not well-known artist, and convey it into some 
proper niche in your work, putting along side of it 
such of your own as may prove ample {apology for 
the appropriation.” Buononciui is said to have con- 
veyed Lotti’s madrigal; but as the use involved a 

rize, Buononcini did a very naughty and not-to-be- 
imitated thing. But Handel did not disdain in the 
Judas Maccabeus to turn to Buononcini and bor- 





row his themes and ideas for his chorus of ‘Tune 
your harps”—a chorus never written dowa by his 
own hand, for he was blind when he composed it, and 
Smith, his amanuensis, dictated from him as he walk- 
ed up and down his small study in Brook Street. 
Who would ever think of turning to the Masses by 
Graun, except for seeing the original upon which 
Handel made the first chorus in the “Judas ?”’ Then 
for these several conveyances of Handel every one 
must rejoice, for the next movement is certain to be 
a roll from the magazine of the Great Thunderer. If 
Handel borrowed for the chorus ‘“‘Mourn ye afflicted,” 
he repaid the loan as far as we are concerned with 
hundredfold interest in the next chorus, “For Sion 
lamentation make ;” and if he made his passacaglia 
chorus “Ah! wretched Israel’ from the theme of 
Bach’s passacaglia, he equals Bach in learning and 
artistic power, and transcends him in pathos, variety, 
and intensity.[?] And Handel’s mode of conveyancing 
was admirable—he worked out one composer at a 
time. Uria in his first Te Deum, Habermann, in his 


» Jephtha, Stradella in his first act of the Jsrael, and 


Erba in his second, Muffatin his Joshua, and so on. 
Handel felt himself unequal to satisfy the English 
public in light themes, and he was too much pressed, 
and too worn to sit down for close counterpoint. For 
these two requisites he relied on his special friends— 
men whom he liked, but whom the world had not 
thought worthy of note or remembrance. Muffat 
was the man who claimed to have found out new 
tunes and a new school; he proclaimed his inven- 
tions with all the pertinacity of a Gluck and a Wag- 
ner. Handel liked them and krew the public would 
like them. Thus he borrowed the ‘See the cénquer- 
ing hero comes,” and the March in ‘Judas’ from 
Muffat, having at first placed the Muffat “See the 
conquering hero” in his ‘‘Joshua.’’ Now the effect of 
this system—this wise system of conveyancing is 
marvellously good. It makes Handel so lively—for 
when his old bachelorhood is net up to the mark, 
and he is too grave and sedate to write pretty tunes, 
he turns to Steffani and Muffat, and makes these 
gentlemen serve his turn. When he wants a clear, 
hard, crisp, crystalline piece of counterpoint, he goes 
to his friends Kalvisch, Telemann, Cesti, and Caris- 
simi, and walks away with their very best, and makes 
it infinitely better when he has niched it into the 
place he has fixed for it. It has been said “he picked 
up a pebble and changed it into a diamond.”’ ‘This 
is not true; fer Hande! never looked at pebbles, and 
what scholar could be found to waste his time over 
a flint-stone ? He reset diamonds and rubies, and 


pearls, and every sort of jewel upon which he could 


ay his hand, and further displayed them to the high- 
est advantage by placing them alongside and in con- 
trast with his gems—and these of the very brightest 
—the most luminous—the never to be matched. 

In recommending our modern composers to follow 
the example of Handel we must note that it must be 
imitated with great wisdom and no less reserve. For 
a man who cannot write counterpoint to steal 
counterpoint would be as ridiculous as dangerous. 
For one who is incapable of composing strong, staid, 
and impressive melody,to appropriate the gay and the 
genial of his departed brother would be conduct 
most reprehensible and certain to be visited with un- 
pleasant recoil. There is also another difficulty. The 
conventionalism of modern counterpoint is not that 
of past times, and with melody every genuine com- 
poser has his own order of thought, his own  speci- 
ality as to the use of the chords and their progress. 
To borrow from Schubert—a real man in song— 
from Mendelssohn, Weber, Spohr or any true artist 
of these immediate times is out of the question ; and 
to turn to Sarti, Pergolesi, or any of the modellers 
of the aria and canzonet would be fatal. Tnese men 
possessed great power, great thought, great form ; and 
no second-rate genius must adventure to take of or 
from them. It took all the genius of Mozart to cover 
up his obligations to his predecessors. We wish— 
may we hope—our youthful struggling immortals 
would borrow here and there, and go in for a little 
wholesale appropriation. It would be a great com- 
fort to the public and special pleasure to the artist 
and critic—a rill of pure water running through the 
heart depressing desert. Besides, the habit of read- 
ing grand musie for such purpose would pull them 
up, and extract something good out of them if any 
good be withinthem. It would be cowardice to bor- 
row an idea without the intention of doing something 
in return. Who cares whether Handel used the south- 
ern Piff for his Christmas Shepherd piping, since it 
is followed by the imperishable recitatives ? 

Great as is the popularity of Handel, his real power 
is but just beginning to be appreciated. He wants 
space, means, and audience; and in the big round 
world of the South Kensington Musenm he will get 
all there. No works but those of Handel can legiti- 
mately satisfy in this enormous concert room, and it 
will not be too large for his large thoughts. Such a 





chorus as “We worship God, and God alone,” is 
grand anywhere, superb in Exeter Hall, but what it 
will be in the Albert Hall peop!e cannot imagine. 
They must wait until May next before they can rea- 
lize the ideain its full magnitude and truth. The 
rust of his antiquarianism, the pleasant spirit of his 
conventialism, and the occasional necessary conse- 
quences of haste and pressnre will pass away; but 
the real, true, special, and individual inimitable and 
imperishable Handel will remain and assist more in 
forming and perfecting the new schoul that is to be, 
than the work of any of his predecessors, contempo- 
raries, or those that have followed after. 





The History of Music. 
LECTURE BY J. K. PAINE. 
[Reported for the Boston Journal, Dec. 4.] 


Mr. J. K. Paine delivered the first of a course of 
lectures at Wesleyan Association Hall, No. 36 Brom- 
field*street, Saturday noon, on “The History of Mu- 
sic.”’ These lectures are to constitute one of the reg- 
ular lecture courses of Harvard University, and are 
to be eighteen in number. They will take place on 
successive Saturdays, and are given in Boston instead 
of in Cambridge in order that musicians and others 
interested may be enabled to attend. The audience 
on Saturday included ex-President Hill of Harvard 
University, Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. John S. Dwight, 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, and many of the musical artists 
and teachers of the city. 

Mr. Paine devoted his opening lecture to the “Mu- 
sic of the ancient nations ; music in the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era; and Ambrosian and Gre- 
gorian song.” In beginning he said he should try to 
follow out carefully in the present course of lectures 
the principal steps that have marked the development 
of the art of music in modern times. In this new 
country we have thought but little of the study of 
music as a branch of higher education, and though 
we acknowledge the practical value of music in our 
public schools and concert halls, we have not yet 
taken equal interest in the scientific and historical 
study of the art. Many of our most cultivated lovers 
of music have neglected this branch as quite secon- 
dary to the enjoyment of the beautifal realizations of 
genius as displayed in the symphony or opera, In 
the lecturer’s opinion, we oaght not to leave out of 
sight any means of true enlightenment. To gain a 
critical understanding and thorough appreciation of 
great works of art, we must examine the historical 
process that Ied to their production. Only on thee 
conditions can we do justice to composers of the past 
and present. ‘The time was yet to come in America, 
said the lecturer, when historical concerts would be 
given of such a high order that they would serve asa 
kind of gallery of the works of art, as a means of 
educating us to a more Catholic taste. In Germany 
this has already been done to rome extenr. 

There are peculiar difficulties, remarked Mr. Paine, 
in the way of tracing, step by step, the rise and pro- 
gress of music from its feeble beginning in remote an- 
tiquity to the present age (from the days of Tubal 
Cain to Wagner), for music demands a more com- 
plex order of symbols and sounds than do mere 
words, in order to express and record faithfully every 
subtle emotion and shade of tone. Music is the nat- 
ural, universal Jaugnage of man, and was born with 
speech itself. If we turn to the most uncivilized 
races of men in all parts of the world, we do not fuil 
to observe a natural love of music, as exhibited iu 
their songs and dances or inspired recitals. 

The rhythmical element first aroused the attention 
of primitive men, and the lowest stage of musical de- 
velopment was marked by the invention of the drum, 
tambour and castanets, instruments of mere rhythm, 
which served only to intensify the effect in singing or 
dancing. The next step was the invention of wind 
instruments, suggested very likely hy the song of the 
birds, the rushing of water, the whistling of the wind, 
or by man’s own experiments in blowing the crooked 
horn of an animal. Sach may have been the origin 
of the flute, Pan’s pipe and the horn. This imitation 
of sounds in nature may have led finally to the in- 
vention of stringed instraments, like the harp, Ivre 
and cithera. A Greek myth states that while Mer- 
cary was walking for pleasure on the banks of the 
Nile he struck his foot accidentally against a tortoise 
shell, aeross which some dried tendons were stretched. 
This blow produced a musical sound which sugyest- 
ed the idea of the lyre. 

The lecturer said he should not devote time to cx- 
amine the musical records of the ol4 nations like the 
Chinese, Indians, Arabians or YVersians. We find 
these more or less civilized people in the possession 
of a variety of musical instruments, of a tenal system 
of scales and keys, und with a kind of notation. 
These characteristics are likewise true of the ancient 
Egyptians, Hebrews and other people of pre Hellenic 
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culture. Classical Greece was the first land where 
mnsic was cultivated for its own end. Hitherto it 
had held a subordinate place in accompanying sing- 
ing and dancing, the rites of religion ; or it was prac- 
ticed for its supposed medicinal qualities. But the 
Greeks, with their love and worship of the beautiful, 
honored music as one of the highest arts. Apollo, 
the God of the Muses, was represented as the model 
of singers and musicians; and the world of their 
gods was full of divine music. The writings of 
Greek poets, philosophers and historians are full of 
the appreciation of music. Plato and Aristotle de- 
clared music to be a necessary branch of education. 
The word “music” with the Greeks sijnified much 
more than with us, for they included originally under 
the name not only the art of sounds, but also the arts 
of dancing, poetry and oratory. In Greece we can 
trace for the first time in history the national devel- 
opment of music. 

The history of Greek music may be divided into 
three great periods. The first was that of obscure, 
half mythological times. The sécond begins with the 
Dorian migration, about one thousand years before 
Christ, and closes about the time of the Peloponesian 
wars, four hundred years before Christ. This period 
witnessed the development and culmination of Greek 
music, and the names of her great musicians, Olym- 
pus, Terpander, Arion, Pythagoras, Pindar, Phrynis, 
and Timothens, testify to the high degree of excel- 
lence that had been attained in all styles of lyric, heroic 
and dramatic music. The third period was rich with 
great theorists, like Aristotle, Aristoxenus and Plu- 
tarch, but also marked the decline of Greek music. 
The wonderful euphony and flexibility of the Greck 
language generated music spontaneously, as it were, 
and poetry and music sprang from one source. The 
various forms of Greek music may be classified ac- 
cording to the chronological order of its development. 
In the earlier times were sung the religious hymns of 
the priests ; then followed the Homeric period with 
the hercic songs of the rhapsodists ; then the age of 
the lyrists and great musicians; and finally, the great 
epoch of the drama, which was the most flourishing 
period of Greek music. The chorus of the drama 
was accompanied by dancing and instrnmental mu- 
sic. The singing was in a kind of recitative and 
arioso style, the latter being used particularly in lyric 
poetry. The only reputed specimens of Greek music 
still extant are three hymns to Calliope, Nemesis and 
Apollo, written by Dionysius and Mesomedes. They 
were brought to light by Vincenzio Galilei, father of 
the celebrated astronomer, at Rome in 1581. The 
different critics have given their own versions of these 
productions, but Frederick Bellermann is accepted as 
the latest and best authority on the subject. 

{Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen here sang the hymn to 
Apollo according to Bellermann’s version, Mr. Paine 
accompanying him on the piano, the first time with- 
out the use of modernized harmony, and in a repeti- 
tion, with its use. The effect of the latter instance 
was quite rich. ] 

Mr. Paine remarked that this music was wonder- 
fully like Mendelssohn’s music to “Antigone.” It 
was difficult, however, to form even a feeble idea of 
Greck music from these specimens, he thought, for 
they must have become modernized to some degree 
by their being written in accordance with our tone 
system and notation. Our chief sources of knowledge 
of Greek music are the theoretical writings of Pythag- 
oras, Aristoxenus and Plutarch. We are sure that 
the Greeks had no melody in the modern sense, for 
the sounds were held entirely subservient to the 
metre of the words, whereas in modern music, the 
syllables of the words are made to conform to equal 
measurements of time. As they had no practical 
knowledge of harmony, their melodies could not fol- 
low the same succession of inte vals as they do in our 
music. Pythagoras, through the divisions of the 
monochord, an instrument he invented for the pur- 
pose, shows us that they did not distinguish the dif. 
ference existing between a larger and smaller whole, 
as we do in modern times; consequently the major 
third being too large, and the minor third too small, 
they were badly out of tune, and were classed among 
the discordant intervals. As no satisfactory harmony 
can exist without the major and minor thirds and 
sixths, all dissonant intervals like the second, seventh, 
ete., could have no meaning with the Greeks, and it 
was left to modern Europeans to discover the hidden 
beauty of discords when they are used in combination 
with concords according to natural laws. Greek mu- 
sic was sung in unison or octave. No other intervals 
were used except the fourth and fifth, touched spar- 
ingly in the instrumental accompaniments. 

The foundation of the Greek scale was the Tetra- 
chord, a series of four tones, comprised within the 
limits of a perfect fourth. The Tetrachord was dia- 
tonic, chromatic or enharmonic, according to the dis- 
position of its intermediate intervals. Theso Tetra- 
chords were combined in an ascending or descend- 





ing order, and were either conjunct or disjunct, as 
they were required to complete the series of tones 
composing the scale or compass of tone. The com- 
| pass of tones embraced in the Greek system did not 
,exceed two octaves. 

The lectursr illustrate¢ the Greek scales by draw- 
ings on the blackboard. 

There were different keys hy transposition in Greek 
music as in modern music. They were arranged in 
octave groups, and there were five principal keys 
which had their station, that is, their fundamental 
tones in the middle of the compass, and cach of which 
was one-half a tone higher than the other. These 
five principal keys, accompanied by five relative 
higher and five relative lower keys, made fifteen keys 
in all, but in reality there were buttwelve, as in mod- 
ern music, the three highest beiug repetitious in the 
octave of the three lowest keys. Besides this class 
of transposed minor scales, there were diatonie oc- 
tave groups which were simple rows or orders of tones 
composed of six whole tones aad two half tones, as 
in our modern scale. Seven octave groups could 
thus be constructed. Greek notation or semiography 
answered the purposes of their music. It consisted of 
characters, letters of the alphabet and astronomical 
signs which represented the pitch but not the length 
of the tones. Among the numerous musical instru- 
ments of the Greeks were several which have come 
down to the present day in a modified form. For 
instance, the ancient phormiux or cithera was the 
prototype.of the Cither and Guitar; the Syrinx or 
Pan’s Pipe and the Hydraulos or Water Organ were 
forerunners of the modern organ. The ancients also 
used ‘Various kinds of Flutes and Horns, and a favo- 
rite instrument was the Aulos,a kind of Flageolet. 
There were many varieties of stringed instruments, 
bnt none that were played with the bow. 


With the decline of Greek civilization, music nat- 
usally sank, and, with the other arts, was transplanted 
to Rome, where its theories found acceptance, but its 
influence was limited by the new conditions of society. 
The Romans were mere imitators of the Greeks in 
music as well as the other arts. Greck music was 
plastic, like all Greek art. There can be no donht 
that the early Christian church borrowed much of its 
music from the East, althongh this is denied by some. 
When the Roman world had embraced the new he- 
lief under Constantine, music, as all the fine arts, 
found a prominent place in the service of the church. 
At even an earlier time antiphonal singing was in- 
troduced in the church, and evidently owed its origin 
to the Greek chorus or Jewish temple music, although 
it is attributed to Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, who, 
according to a legend, heard their songs answered by 
angels. The first important step in the advance- 
meut of church music, was made in the Council of 
Laodicea, in the year 367. This Council ordered 
that none but authorized singers should be heard in 
the church. Tarly in the fourth century Pope Syl- 
vester founded a school of singing, which was soon 
followed by others. In these schools, or under their 
reputed founder, Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, (who 
was born in 333 and died in 397,) the various tones 
were methodized under the name of “authentic.” 
They were thus designated by the church to sanction 
their use. These four authentic modes or scales, to- 
gether with the four plagal modes introduced three 
centuries later, were the foundation of all musical 
composition until the seventeenth century. The four 
modes were arranged from the octave groups of the 
ancient system. 

Pope Gregory the Great, who occupied the Ponti- 
ficial chair from the year 501 to 604, continued the 
work begun by Ambrose and his contemporaries, in 
regulating church music. He collected all the good 
songs, added new ones, had them arranged in the or- 
der of the Church Calendar, and had them written 
down in enduring characters. A copy of this book 
was laid upon the altar at St. Peter’s and fastened 
with a chain, to serve as a standard for all future 
time, and from this aross the name cantus fermus, 
firm song. Grogory added to the four Ambrosian 
authentic modes four additional modes, called plagal, 
thatis derived or borrowed, being taken from the au- 
thentic, by simply beginning the order cf notes a 
fourth below. One of the most serviceable improve- 
ments rendered by Gregory was to drop the tronble- 
some Greek names of the notes, and adopt the use of 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. Tho tones of 
the lowest octave were designated by capital letters, 
and the octave above by small letters. In the elev- 
enth century, Guido of Arezzo added double letters 
for the third octave. Gregorian song was founded on 
musical metre, whereas Ambrosian song depended 
entirely on the poetical metre. G rian music was 
sung in slow, simple, unison notes of nearly equal 
length. As soon as’ this emancipation of music 
from the words had taken place, it became possible 
to dwell at will on the separate tones, and even to ap- 
ply more than one tone to a syllable. This led event- 





, 
ually to the modern art of figuration and counter- 


point. One of the first things needed after Gregory’s 
iinovation was a new system of notation. In Gre- 
gory’s time a kind of notation was used quite dif- 
erent from the Greek semiography. It was called 
the Neumann notation, being derived from the 
Greek word neuma—a breath. The oldest copy of 
the Antiphonar of Gregory, kept on the altar of St. 
Petet’s, was written in the Neuma notation. 

This notation, which originated sometime between 
Ambrose and Gregory, continued in use in the 
church, with few modifications, until the fourteenth 
century. The chgracters were horizontal or oblique 
lines and points, representing the circumflex, acute 
and grave accent marks of Greek writings of the 
Alexandrian time, which may have suggested them. 
An improvement in the neuma notation was made by 
Romanus, a singer of St. Gall, who added small 
letters to the characters, which aided the singers to 
execute their notes more accurately, and superseded, 
in some degree, verbal teaching; but, as the intervals 
avere indicated only approximately, the singers still 
labored on in the dark. The chief advantage of the 
improvement was to indicate effects of loud and soft 
(forte and piano), and the quicker and slower per- 
formance of single tones and groups of tones. But 
all this was superseded by the happy idea of an 
unknown person, viz: to draw a horizontal line over 
the text. In time a second line was added to repre- 
sent C, the origin of our bass clef. This is the origin 
of the modern staff. At a later period a number of 
lines were added, until even as many as fifteen lines 
were in use ; and at a later period still the notes were 
written on the spaces between the lines, and the num- 
ber of lines did not vary from four to six until the 
staff reached its present form. By command of the 
Church, the Gregorian song was introduced into dis- 
tant countries. In the seventh century, Pope 
Vitalian sent two Roman singersi nto Gaul and Great 
Britain, and in the following century singers were 
sent to France end Germany, where heathenism still 
prevailed. Charlemagne gave his powerful encour- 
agement to the cultivation of music, as well as to all 
art and knowledge. During his reign, organs were 
introduced into Western Europe from the Kast. He 
founded schools of singing at Metz and Soissons, 
and sacred music was taught under his general direc- 
tion. The most famous singing was that of St. 
Gall, near the boundary .of Switzerland and _ Italy. 
In the Gregorian age it was demanded of every 
priest that he thould understand singing. It was the 
opinion that no one could taach philosophy or 
religion without a knowledge of music. The prom- 
inent part that music has held in the Christian 
church, almost from its very foundation, marks well 
the progress of spiritual and intellectual culture that 
has grown up through the Christian religion. All 
through the middie ages mnsic typifies the characters 
of men, and when the Reformation came the new 
spirit of the time showed itself in the music as well 
as in the lives of men. It was that the cantus fermus, 
like the dogmas of the church, was found to be too 
narrow and binding, and doomed to be broken by a 
higher law. Before that came, however, Gregorian 
song was destined to become a power in the church 
for over a thousand years. Attempts were made in 
Italy to reproduce the Greek system, and to engraft 
it upon the Gregorian song, but these and later 
efforts to revive ancient music had no other result 
than to postpone for a time the development of 
modern music, which at this early period had already 
gained too firm a hold on the hearts of men to be 
lost, notwithstanding the fact that for more than a 
thousand years in the Christian era, the greatest 
peculiarity of modern European music, which dis- 
tinguishes it from all other music, ancient or modern, 
was lacking, viz: Harmony. 

Before the close of the lecture Mr. Rudolphsen 
gave an interesting illustration of Gregorian song. 





Beethoven Centennial Celebrations. 


NEW YORK. 
(From the Independent, Dec. 22. 

While we write, the Beethoven Centennial is cele- 
brating in all the principal cities of Germany, Eng- 
land and America, and also we believe, in some parts 
of Italy. The best performances in this country, all 
things considered. will probably prove to have been 
in Boston. There is no orchestra in the United States 
comparable with our Philharmonic ; but Boston has 
superior advantages for the production of chora 
works, and a better musical public to depend upon, 
and consequently could offer a richer programme. 
The celebration in New York has been in the hands 
of three leading societies—the Philharmonic, the 
Liederkranz, and the Beethoven Minnerchor—acting 
independently of each other, and each enlisting: the 
enthusiasm of a large’ circle of connoisseurs. The 
public gencrally take no part in the festival ; and, 
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strange to say, have no ye of doing so, if 
they should be disposed. The Philharmonic Society, 
unable to find room for everybody who wanted to at- 
tend the extra concert on the Beethoven night, gave 
the preference to the subscribers for the regular sea- 
son, and these entirely filled the house. The Lieder- 
kranz is a cluh, which admits strangers only when 
introduced by a member, and the club-room is too 
small for a miscellaneous audience. The Beethoven 
Mannerchor, indeed, gave a public performance at 
the Academy of Music ; but the tickets were exhaust- 


_ed a day or two in advance, probably becanse the 


members reserved the privilege of disposing of a large 
part of the house to their personal friends. Thus a 
man not specially favored by some musical society, 
or by the conjunction of good fortune and a long 
purse, if he wanted to celebrate the birthday of Beet- 
hoven, on the 17th, would have had to go to the circus 
or the poultry show. Practically the festival was not 
open to the general public, for which the general pub- 
lic, not ordinarily caring much for Beethoven, has 
only itself to blame. 





(From the Independent.) 

The extra concert given by the PHtLtHarMoNic 
Society on Saturday evening in commemoration of 
Beethoven, drew a very good audience, though the 
Academy was not quite full, many of the boxes es- 
pecially, being vacant. A colossal bust of the com- 
poser was placed ona pedestal decorated with wreaths 
of rich natural flowers in front of the stage; and a 
still more pleasing recognition of the occasion was 
given by the enthusiasm with which the artists, one 
and all, interpreted the following excellent pro- 
gramme : 

Seventh Symphony  ,....seeeeeeseeeeeee Beethoven 


Scena and aria, ‘‘Fidelio”...... seeeeeee..- Beethoven 
Madame Lichtmay. 
Concerto for the piano, in KE flat...........Beethoven 


Miss Mary Krebs: 
“Egmont’,....ee...-.00+ 8" eeeeee ..Beethoven 

The songs by Madame Lichtmay ; Illustrative Poem read 
by Mr. George Vandenhoff. 

It would have been hard to arrange a better selec- 
tion of Works for such a festival, unless, indeed, we 
could have had the Ninth Symphony, but that of 
course was out of the question. The Seventh is one 
of the most varied, the most pleasing, and the most 
thoughtful of the series. It fits all moods, und with 
its wonderful changes of sentiment, from the tender 
melancholy of the allegretto to the inspiriting joyous- 
ness of the fine allegro, it well illustrates the univer- 
sality of the composer’s sympathies. It was given 
with unusual delicacy and spirit, as if every man in 
the orchestra felt the influence of the anniversary, and 
wanted to do his best. Then the other selections were 
wisely chosen to exemplify various forms of Beet- 
hoven’s genius. The recitative and air from ‘“Fide- 
lio”’ (the famous “Abschculicher” and “Komm Hoff: 
nung’’) are among the best of his vocal compositions ; 
the concerto in E flat is a marvel of piano forte music; 
and “Egmont” isa dramatic conceptioh of the very 
highest character. It was rather curious to contrast 
the effect produced by Madame Lichtmay on a con- 
cert platform with her management of the same song 
on the operatic stage the night before. When she 
sang in character as Leonore, she carried her audience 
away with the force of her dramatic powers and the 
evident feeling and intelligence of the whole persona- 
tion ; and when she delivers the same music in the 
cold atmosphere of the concert room, the faults of 
her vocalization impress us rather than the dignity 
of her style. Miss Krebs made a much more ambi- 
tious effort with the magnificent concerto than she 
has ever made before in New York, and she may safely 
be congratulated upon the success with which she has 
passed a trying ordeal. The work is well known to 
our audiences, and the performance of the young 
lady had to be tested by high standards which the 
very best pianists have hitherto set up for us. It 
would be warm praise to say that Miss Krebs did not 
disappoint us, and that the excellent opinion we had 
already formed of her abilities was not at all lowered 
by the manner in which she acquitted herself of this 
very serious task. But we can say more than that: 
her performance of this concerto has materially rais- 
ed her position as an artist, and shows incontestabl 
that she is not merely a young lady of brilliant tal- 
ents and still more brilliant promise, but already an 
accomplished virtuoso. She has carried technical 
proficiency so far that her playlng is almost without 
a blemish. Hor tonch is certain, delicate, forcible, 
and as clear as a bell. Her facility is something mar- 
vellous, and, as we said on a former occasion, she has 
a thoroughly musical organization. We do not say, 
of course, that she has sounded the depth of Beetho- 
ven’s music : we do not believe that any performer 
can give outward shape to all the beauties which are 
embraced in these wonderful works, any more than 
the most consummate of actors can exhaust the 
wealth of Shakespeare. New artists are perpetually 





discovering in both a new meaning and a new beauty. 
Moreover, no very young performer can express the 
delicate shades of feeling, the indescribable spiritual- 
ity, in which Beethoven is so far above all other com- 
posers. It is not for bright, happy, hearty girls to 
interpret the profoundest sentiment of the great mas- 
ter; and if we miss in Miss Krebs’s playing some of 
the delicate essence which ought to exhale from such 
music as this E flat concerto, it is only because she 
has not yet reached the maturity of years, of experi- 
ence, and perhaps we should say of sorrows, which is 
needed to perfect the highest artistic nature. 

The music of “Egmont” has never before been per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society, but parts of it 
are pretty well known. It was written as an accom- 
paniment to Goethe’s drama, and consists of an over- 
ture, two songs for soprano, a march, four interludes, 
and a few melodramatic and miscellaneous move- 
ments. To fit it for the concert room a short poeti- 
cal synopsis of the drama was prepared in Germany 
by Mosengeil and Bernays, and this was translated 
into English blank verse for the Philharmonic Society 
by Mr. George Vandenhoft. ‘The music, of course, 
divested of its proper dramatic accessories, for which 
reading, even by Mr. Vandenhoffis an imperfect sub- 
stitute, loses a great deal of its effect , but the perfor- 
mance was most successful, and no true lover of art 
can have remained insensible to the thrillingly sensa- 
tional character of the ‘close of the tragedy. The 
overture—a superb work—was beautifully played, 
and the second of the songs, Freudvoll and leidvoll 
(“Blissful and tearful’) was given by Madame Licht- 
may with sweetness and feeling. The other—a try- 
ing vivace, Die Trommel gerithrt (“The drum is _ re- 
sounding” )—taxed her ability in rapid vocalization 
rather too much. = 


The concert by the New York LiepERKRANZ 
last night, at their rooms in Fourth street, was an in- 
teresting commemoration, partly from the excellence 
of the music selected for performance, partly from 
the enthusiasm of both the audience and the Society, 
but more than all from the fact that most of the per- 
formers were amateurs and yet cultivators of art in 
its highest forms. What manner of task it was 
which these ladies and gentlemen undertook may be 
judged from the programme, on which there appears 
the name of only one professional executant : 

Fifth Symphony [C minor]..............Beethoven 
Male chorus, Die Himmel rithmen.....+.. Beethoven 
Lied aus der Ferne.........- e+ eeeeeeeee. Beethoven 


Sonata Appassionata.........- eeeeeeees+sBeethoven 
M 


Selections from ‘: Fidelio.” 

The grand Symphony, the most impressive with 
one exception of all the nine, was very creditably ren- 
dered by the orchestra under Mr. Paur’s direction, 
and when we consider that only a few of the 1 layers 
were professional musicians, we may well feel sur- 
prise that there was no more conspicuous defect than 
a lack of smoothness. The chorus also in the first 
part was effective, but we have heard the Liederkranz 
sing much better on other occasions. The selections 
from “Fidelio” consisted of the great Leonore over- 
ture, No. 3: the quartet, Mir ist’s so wunderbar (Mrs. 
Werner, Miss Dingeon, Mr. Steins, and Mr. Nilsen), 
the Prisoner’s Chorus, and the sestet and chorus 
with which the opera closes. In the sestet Mr. Can 
didus and Mr. Weibusch were added to the four 
whom we have already mentioned. To tell the truth, 
this finale was not very good, both the ladies, and 
sometimes Mr. Candidus, singing out of tune; nor 
was the chorus as solid and true as it is wont to be. 
Despite all these defects, however, many passages 
were rendered in a most spirited and admirable man- 
ner, and the Society deserves our thanks for the zeal- 
ous and intelligent work. Miss Krebs bore off the 
honors of the evening. She plays the Sonata with 
warmth as well as brilliancy; but we have already 
expressed our opinion of her abilities so fully that we 
may spare further comment upon her excellent per- 
formance. For an encore she gave a polacca of 
Beethoven’s—a delicate piece—and she played it 
charmingly. 

Tue Brooktyn Patitmarmonic Society gave 
its second concert on Friday; and did a little for 
Beethoven, but not what it ought to have done. The 
Second Symphony was well performed, and Mr. 
Richard Hoffman played a part of the -piano-forte 
concerto in C minor, playing it with the neatness, 
delicacy, and feeling which he always brings to the 
interpretation of Beethoven. The other pieees for 
the orchestra were the entire music of the ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night’: dream,” and the overture to the “Magic 
Flate.” Mr. Hoffman played a charming barcarole 
from a piano-forte eoncerto of Sterndale Bennett’s, 
and Signor Le Franc sang the prayer from Halévy’s 
“Jewess” and Adolph Adam’s Cantique de Noél.— 
Independent. 





Vassar Cotiece (PoucuKerrsin, N. Y.) The 
Cecilia Society of Vassar College celebrated Beet- 
hoven’s centennial anniversary last Thursday by a 
concert, under the direction of Professor F. L. Ritter, 
The chapel was beautifully decorated wlth flowers 
and evergreens, and brilliantly illuminated. Directly 
over the organ, and over the large painting of Mat- 
thew Vassar, was the name of “Beethoven” in jets of 
gas. Oneach side of the gallery were four scrolls, 
in colors, each containing the name of one of his 
principal pieces and the movement. On one side of 
the name Beethoven was “1770,” on the other “1870.” 
In front of the stage was a bust of Beethoven, and 
around it a lovely wreath of evergreens and flowers. 

The programme was selected entirely from the 
works of Beethoven, and was as follows : 

1. Sixth Symphony—Pastoral, op. 68, arranged for two 

jianos. 
. Misses Lough, Clarkson, Brace, Blair. 

2. Adagio—Sonata, op. 10. 

Miss EF. Cornell. 
8. Allegro—Sonate, op. 7. 
Miss M. Youug. 
4. Wonne der Wehmuth. 
Madame Raymond Ritter. 
5. Largo and Rondo—Sonate, op. 2, A major. 
Miss L. Phillips. 
6. Kennst du das Land. 
Miss A. Ballard [teacher of singing). 
7. Andante—Sonate patheique, op. 13. 
Miss M. Ravmond. 
8. First Symphony—op. 21, 24 movement. 
Misses Emerson, Hinkley, Miller, Shouse. 
Address by Professor F. L. Ritter. 
Subject: Beethoven. 
9. Second Symphony—op. 36. 2d movement. 
Misses Adams, DuBant, Kellogg, Cleveland. 
10. Andante and Allegro—Sonate, op. 57. 


Miss A. Sanford. 
11. Adelaide. 
Madame Raymond Ritter. 


12. Fifth Symphony—Op. 67. 1st movement. 
Misses 8. Raymond, McBain, Sage, Sheperd. 
13. The Heavens are Telling. 
Sung by a chorus of one hundred young ladies. 


The following sonne®was written for the occasion 
by Fanny Raymond Ritter : 

Great Beethoven! caressed by thy pure tones 

We lose the sense of war’s tremendous pain,— 

Woe-breathing-war. the exhaustless curse of Cain,— 

Our sisters’ shuddering sighs, our brothers’ groans ! 

Thou, who did’st love thy kind, hadst wept to greet 

A birthday darkened by the dreadful pall 

That o’er those hundred thousand graves doth fall, 

Which gape below two king-crushed nations’ feet ; 

Yet had thy soul, foreknowing final good, 

Joyed to behold the star of freedom rise 

Pale, trembling, faintly dawning in dark skies 

That o’er a red abyss of horror brood: 

Fair harbinger of peaceful brotherhood 

In days of which thy strains are prophecies! 


The exercises were admirable, and received the 
hearty applause of the large and select audience.— 
Eve. Post. 


Provipence, R. I.—The Providence Journal 
chronicles a ‘Beethoven Piano-forte Recital,’ given on 
the Birthday, tas follows: - 

On the afternoon of that day, a company of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the most cultivated and refined of the fashiona- 
ble musical circles of Providence, assembled, by invitation, in 
the piano-rooms of Messrs. Cory Brothers, to listen to a reci- 
tal of some of the choice pianoforte compositions of the im- 
mortal master, given in accordance with previous arrange- 
menfs, by Prof. Eben A. Kelley, assisted by Mr. A. C. Greene, 
the well-known and esteemed tenor. 

The programme for the occasion was arranged with fine 
taste and judgment, and contained six selections {of the high- 
est order of merit and interest, viz., Sonata Pathetique, op. 
13; Sonata, [Moonlight], op. 27, No. 2; Adelaide, op. 
46 ; Andante Favori, in F ; Sonate, op. 31, No. 2; and the 
Marcia Funebre, from Sonata, op. 26. These several great 
and surpassingly beautiful pianoforte works of Beethoven 
were performed by Prof. Kelly in a manner evincing the most 
thorough study and the nicest appreciation of Ahe renowned 
master’s compositions and style, and with such a degree of 
earnest feeling, emotional expression, spirit and true art-en- 
thusiasm as rendered them i ly enjoyable, and awak- 
ened in the minds of not a few of the listeners new perceptions 
of Beethoven’s wonderful and peculiar genius. The entire 
recital—including the excellent rendition of the ‘‘Adeiaide” 
by Mr. Greene—was a really fitting tribute to the memory uf 


the great composer. 








Battimore. Beethoven commemorations were 
held on the evenings of the 16th and 17th at the Con- 
cordia Opera House. The first, given by the Ger. 
mania Mannerchor, had the following programme : 
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Overture, ‘‘Egmont”........+0+6 dd segseewend Orchestra. 
Chorus of Prisoners, ‘‘Fidelio’”’........+.++- = Chorus, 
EL, 66 npscccscncoeb rere: 066eke Soprano Solo. 


Concerto for the Violin’ Op. 61, Part 1, ‘‘Allegro ma 
nor troppo.”’ 
Herr Wenzel Kopta. 
Ruins of Athens..........s0006 «Male and Female Voices. 
Grand Chorus in 8 Numbers with full Orchestra. 


Address by Dr. P. Unger. 


CE OPN 0.000 80000. 0000000008 Orchestra. 
Quartet from **Fidelio.”’ 

No cauexnnvovtetseversecsee savenad Tenor Solo. 
S*Romanse to BDF... .c0ccces vcccccceee For the Violin. 


Finale from the Oratorio: ‘Christ on the Mt. of Olives.’? 
Grand Chorus with Fall Orehestra. 


The seeond (Saturday) was by the Baltimore Lied- 
erkranz, Prof. J. H. Rosewald, Director, with this 


programme : 
Overtare, ‘‘Prometheur.” 
Oration by Rev. H. Scheib. 
Crowning of the Bust of Beethoven, 
by the Ladies of the Liederkranz. 
Meeres-Stille.......... Chorua for male and female voices, 
Fantasia in C minor, for Piano, with Cho. and Orchestra. 
Performed by Mme. Weiller. 
Adelaide. [Tenor Solo]. 
Mr. Maximilian Friedman. 
Oratorio, ‘Christ on Mount Olive.” including : 
Recitative and Aria, “¢' Tenor, (Christus), 
homann. 
Soprano Solo and Chorus (Seraph). 
e. Rosewald, 
Duet, Soprano and pos (Seraph and Christus]. 
Mme. Rosewald and Mr. Schomann. 
Chorus for male voices, | Warriors], 
Double Chorus for male voices, [Warriors and Disciples]. 
Terzetto, for Seprano, Tenor and Buss, 
[Seraph, Christus and Petrus]. 
Mme. Rosewald, Messrs. Friedmann and Bitter. 
Chorus of Angels. 
Finale. 
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Christmas Oratorio,—“The Messiah.” 


True to the good old custom, the Hanne, & 
Harpwn Society performed Handel’s great religious 
Oratorio both on Christmas Eve and on the evening 
of Christmas. The Saturday performance came at 
an inspiring hour, and yet unfortunately at the end 
of a fatiguing week with almost everybody, the 
celebration of the festival of the Nativity having 
become more universal with us than ever, and the 
preparations more engrossing. Moreover, the sudden 
arrival of cold Winter, after so many weeks of grace, 
had its chilling and benumbing influence on not a 
few, discouraging attendance, sc that not so many 
were there as gladly would have been, and those 
who were there seemed not to be in a very wide- 
awake condition. (At least our Reporter had to 
wrestle hard with somnolence until the stand-up at 
the Hallelujah Chorts.) ‘The Chorus seats were not 
at their fullest, so that the balance of parts was some- 
what disturbed ; and the orchestra, owing to theatre 
engagements, was smaller than desirable. But with 
Zerraun at the helm and Lang at the Great Organ, 
with a willing, well-trained, and strong chorus even as 
it was, and with good principals, the Oratorio passed 
off grandly on the whole. The “cuts” were few, and 
judiciously made. It was well that we could hear on 
beth nights the unbroken chain of choruses, than 
which the work contains nothing more interesting or 
more finely contrasted : “Surely he has borne our 
grief,” “And with his stripes,” and ‘All we like 
sheep” 

On Sanday evening both orchestra and auditorium 
wero full, and all went with more spirit and was 
listened to with lively “interest. Indeed we 
count that, as a whole, among the best perform- 
ances which the Society have given of the 
Oratorio. Instances of faltering attack in fugued 
passages, or of feebly pronounced roulades, especial- 
ly in the basses, were not wanting ; but for the most 
part the choruses were sure, decided, clear, eupho- 
nious and grand, with good light and shade. The 
final Amen chorus, and the ringing semi-choruses, 
never sounded better to us; and in such involved 











and “catchy” pieces of counterpoint as “His yoke is 
easy” they were uncommonly fortunate. 

There was the usual difficulty in tuning the instru- 
ments to the French pitch of the Organ, and this 
disturbance of the “temperament” may have been 
one cause of the impression some had that the con- 


tralto, Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, sometimes 
sang false. We do not think it is a tendency of 
hers. Her voice is remarkably large and rich in 


quality, her reading careful and intelligent, and her 
style large, declamatory aud impressive. Yet some- 
times, we confess, her song appeared to us studied, 
wilful and demonstrative, rather than inspired ; cer- 
tain words and phrases in ‘‘He was despised” were 
given with exaggerated emphasis, so that vou felt 
them less instead of more. Yet there is no denving 
that this lady has one of the richest and most telling 
voices, and is one of the really well-taught, intelligent, 
conscientious, earnest artists of the contraltos now 
available. She sang both evenings. 

The Soprano Solos were taken on Saturday by 
Mrs. Westox, who, but for excessive nervousness 
attending her almost debut, would have made a most 
agreeable impression throughout. Mer voice and 
singing have refinement ; a sincere musical quality 
and feeling make themselves felt in her pnre, fresh, 
liquid tones. A voice of good, though not apparent- 
ly great power; and a degree of execution and ex- 
pression which promise none the less well that the 
singer is so evidently modest. 

—On the second night, Mrs. Jutta Houston 
West, with all her wonted genuine fervor and devo- 
tioa to a noble task, and with more than wonted pow- 
er, sang thegreat Arias and Recitatives triumphantly 

The Tenor part was taken on the first night by Mr. 
Wo. J. Wincu,—more successfully than in former 
efforts, yet lacking the fine, sympathetic quality for 
such pieces as “Thy rebuke,” &c., and solid force for 
“Thou shalt dash them.” On Sunday Mr. F. C. 
PacKarp took his place, and, for a first appearance 
in so formidable a task, made a remarkably good 
impression. He has a sweet, pure voice, of good 
power and compass, which he uses carefully and 
well, and he rendered all the trying music with fair 
execution, tastefully and with chaste expression. 
His manner showed both self-possession and a due 
respect for his task and for his audience. If we are 
not much mistaken, he will prove a valuable acces- 
sion to our Oratorios and higher concerts. The 
grand Bass solos were entrusted on both nights, of 
course, to Mr. Wuitney; for who else eould do 
them better or so well? By his grand voice, and 
dignified, grand rendering, he bore among the chief 
honors. He seems in a great degree to have got the 
better of a certain heaviness and stiffness of delivery, 
as well as a certain hollowness in some of his large 
tones, so that he sings now with an unction and a 
sympathetic fervor, which, added to his other quali- 
ties, make him a very noble Oratorio singer. 


Concert Record. 
[Crowded out last time.) 

We must make it very brief. The third Sympno- 
ny Concert (Dec. 16), opened with the second 
“Leonore” Overture, in C, newto Boston. Evident- 
ly a first attempt, or rough sketch towards the grand- 
est of all Overtures, the well-known No. 3, yet ex- 
tremely interesting (and for an orchestra extremely 
difficult). Like No. 3, it brings in Florestan’s Aria 
almost at the beginning. It introduces the trumpet 
signal from without, only much less effectively 
phrased than in No. 3; also the crescendo of violins 
near the end, but with nothing like the power it final- 
ly acquired, and with the difference that it here enters 
before the Allegro is quickened into Presto. More- 
over, those very Beethovenish, light, answering stac- 
cato phrases in the early part, where you seem to 
tread the air on tiptoe with expectation, are judic- 
iously abridged in the third overture. Some pas- 
sages, however, in No. 2, we think it must have cost 
the master severe self-denial to cut out; for instance 
one where the lifting syncopated theme of the Alle- 
gro is accompanied by a charming melodic figure 
echoed about among the reeds and flutes.—And we 
must add that, after reading the evidence in another 
part of this paper (Dec. 17), the reader will probably 
be convinced that the four Overtures have hitherto 
been wrongly numbered; that this so-called No. 2 








was really the first; and that the “No. 1,” so differ- 
ent from the others, and so much more reflective, 
quiet and subdued, was written two years later. 

The Aria and Gavotte from Bach’s Suite in D 
were greatly relished; the Aria, particularly, was 
very delicately rendered. Mozart's great Symphony 
in C (the “Jupiter”) was also brought out satisfacto- 
rily, particularly the wonderful Andante ; and even 
the complicated web of the Fugued Finale with four 
themes was made clear and interesting. 

Cherubini’s Overture to ‘“Faniska”—an opera 
which he brought out new in Vienna in the same sea- 
son that Beethoven brought out “Fidelio,” (Nov. 
1805)—proved a most charming novelty. Critics of 
that time thought it praise of enough for Fidelio to pro- 
nounce it worthy of comparison with Cherubini’s ope- 
ras. Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert’s Fantasia, op. 
15,gave the orchestra great work to do,and it was done, 
with startling power at times ; while nothing could be 
much more perfect, both in technique and expression, 
than Mr. Lana’s rendering of the Piano part; the 
broad, rich, solemn chords of the “Wanderer” melo- 
dy made a profound impression. The Concert ended 
with the familiar, ever brilliant Euryanthe Overture, 
given with great spirit, and with rare delicacy in the 
pianissimo “ghost” episode. 


Mr. Ernst Perano’s third Matinée we were 
obliged to lose. The programme we have already 
given. 


The fourth and last was curiously interesting : 


Serenade for four hands, op. 6, E flat major. 
Anton Krause. 


Allegro ”” Alla Marcia. Poco 
Adagio. Allegro 

[First time in Boston. aoe by pet Perabo. ] 
Prelude and Fugue, Op. 35. No. 8, B minor. 


a to. “R 





Mendelseohn. 
Three Biblical Sketches, Op. 95........+00-.04+ Carl Léwe. 
No. 1. Bethesda [D minor]. 

[First time in Boston.) 
Sonata, Op. 111, C minor........ 6. cece ee eee Beethoven. 
a). Maestoso. Allegrocon brio ed appassionata. 
b]. Arietta, Adagio. 

Two or three of the little pieces by Krause were 
quite original and genial. The Mendelssohn Prelude 
and Fugue (not the very familiar one) was altogether 
enjoyable. Of the “Bethesda” sketehes hy Liéwe we 
hardly know what to say, but certainly listened with 
interest. Mr. Perabo’s performance of the last of 
Beethoven’s Sonatas was trniy wonderful. The au- 
dience parted with regret, but hoping for a return of 
such choice feasts in future. Mr. P. has been obliged 
to renounce his plan of giving a Beethoven Concert 
on the 17th. 





The Concert for the Wounded in the Franco-Ger- 
man War, (Sund. eve. Dec. 4) filled the Music Hall 
and was a great success. ‘The full Harvard Sympho- 
ny Orchestra, under Cart Zerrauy, played the 
“Leonora”, and “Euryanthe” Overtures, the Aria 
and Gavotte by Bach, and the “Preludes” by Liszt. 
Mr. Parne opened the eoncert fitly with his Fanta- 
sia on “Ein feste Burg” uponthe Organ. The Ger- 
man Mannerchore (Orpheus, &c.) sang the Vater- 
land’s songs admirably ; Mr. Listemann played a 
Violin Concerto by Paganini ; and Mme. JoHANN- 
SEN made a fine impression in the scena from Der 
Freyschiitz. 





Our Beethoven Week. 

The series of performances in honor of Beethoven’s 
hundredth birthday fully realized the programme set 
forth in our last. All the selections were frou the 
master’s greatest works, at different periods of his 
creative career, and were presented in their complete 
form. 

Tne Harvarp Sympnony Concert of Thars- 
day afternoon, Dec. 15, (fourth of the subscription 
series) was eagerly attended by the largest and best 
audience of the season, and seems to have been una- 
nimously regarded as one of the noblest and most per- 
fect concerts, both in matter and in execation, that 
ever took place in that Music Hall, which, with the fine 
Beethoven statue presiding in the middle of the or- 
chestra, and its Great Organ, and its busts of great 
composers with their emblematic brackets, is of all 
places in the country the most fit for such a tribute. 
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The orchestra was in full force (sixty-four), and it 
was pleasant to see the members of the Quintette 
Club once more in their seats. The public rehearsal 
of the Tuesday before had given the fullest assurance 
that all would go well in the concert. 

It opened with the greatest of the ‘Leonora’ 
Overtures, the No. 3, in C, which was admirably 
rendered, with more precision, spirit, delicacy and 
verve than almost ever before, familiar as it is with 
us. The twelve first violins, the eight ’cellos (headed 
by Wutr Frigs) did noble execution. The trum- 
pet signal from without, by Mr. ArBucKLE, was 
sounded to perfection. From the vantage ground 
of this consummate realization of an inspired plan, 
the hearer could look back upon the first and second 
overtures presented in the two preceding concerts 
more intelligently, and see how wonderfully the com- 
poser finally succeeded in realizing the ideal boldly 
ard more roughly sketched in “No. 2;” here were 
the same ideas, but worked up with an amazing gain 
of beauty and of power! The gentler “No. 1” (now 
proved to be really No. 3), also derives new interest 
from the comparison with its more stirring and ex- 
citing predecessors. 

The great Recitative and Aria from “Fidelio,” 
where Leonora has overheard the foul design against 
her husband, with her indignant outburst: ‘“Abscheu- 
licher ! wo eilst du hin?’ ; followed by the tender 
memory, the “rainbow” vision of deliverance; the 
beau:iful apostrophe to “Hope,” with the animating 
accompaniment of horns, (smoothly and truly played 
this time), and the triumphant rapturous Allegro: 
“I follow the inward impulse,” the resolve to go down 
into his‘dungeon and save him from the tyrant’s 
blow, was the fittest piece of vocal solo that could be 
selected, and Mme. JouaNnnsen was the fittest wo- 
man in America to sing it, identified as she has been 
with the part in all the German Operas here, and an 
artist thoroughly genial, experienced, who knows how 
it should be sung, and who enters into the full spirit 
of it in a manner that atones for any wear and tear 
of voice. A younger, fresher singer would have the 
advantage over her in power, brilliancy, sweetness of 
voice, but the ripe art is better than all that,—at 
least for such a task; and many of the high tones 
which she held out were truly fine. 

The Seventh Symphony came home to all with 
deeper power and charm than ever hefore ; it showed 
that the musicians felt the spirit of the hour, and that 
the careful rehearsals under Mr. ZERRAUN are bear- 
ing good fruit. Joy in the hizhest, fullest sense per- 
vades this Symphony ; yet most critics, not except- 
ing Berlioz, in remarking that, have seemed to take 
it in a sense entirely too superficial and too common, 
as if it were in sooth a light, careless, happy work, 
rising at times to glorious exuberance of spirits. But 
itis joy ina much deeper, nobler sense; joy that 
implies great depths of sorrow and of trial bravely 
borne, and earnest, high ideals faithfully pursued, and 
realized in spite of all resistance, side temptations 
and discouragements. It has its sublime passages, as 
in the Trio of the Scherzo, where in the very midst 
and acme of the jubilant excitement the heavens seem 
to open and flood all with a transcendent, holy light. 
And how he clings to the celestial vision, and brings it back 
again, and finally ina few swift, impatient chords abruptly 
ends it. as if to say : ‘‘What can poor mortal genius do furth- 
er? Ilow continue or improve on that? Away with it, be- 
fore we spoil it!” And the same abrupt close came by the 
same necessity after the mysterious, wonderfully deep, sol- 
emn Allegretto, with its sad musing, and its great throbbing 
undertone of Contrabassi heard (or felt) all through the heav- 
enly visitation where the comforting major of the key sets in. 
The introduction of the whole is stately, laden with great 
prophecy ; and the Allegro, with its ringing dactylic rhythm, 
traversing the world, is full of joy, but also full of higher 
meaning. The Finale is the most transporting, irresistible of 
all vigorous, triumphant movements, Some ray it is not 
equal to the other movements! As if it ought to be, or could 
be equal to them! After such celestial exultations. after be- 


ing ‘caught up,” as it were, into a life above our life, ant 
held there #0 long, what could the rapt musician do more? 
What but rush forth in wild abandowent of spirits, and rua 





a mad race with himeelf, till physical exhaustion bring relief 
to agony of bliss too much fora mere mortal ! 

The lighter selections of Part IT were doubly grateful afte 
such sustained high flights. The Andante and Adagio (Nos. 
4 and 5) from Beethoven's copious music to the Ballet “Die 
Geschiipfe des Prometheus” (The Men of Prometheus),—an 
early work, composed in 1800,—-strains of exquisite and quiet 
beauty, were very delicately rendered, all the tender bits of 
melody from flutes and reeds being sweetly, sympathetically 
phrased, and the pianissimo of the strings just right, without 
exaggeration. It is true, Boston could not supply a harpist : 
but Mr. Hamann, quietly slipping out of the ranks of the or- 
chestra, gave a fair suggestion of the arpeggios on a piano. 
The tones of Mr. Wutr Frirs‘s violoncello were very expres- 
sive in the long and by no means easy, but very beautiful ob- 
bligato aria and variations for that instrument. There is a 
pastoral, ideal charm in all that music. 

The Choral Fantasia also is, in the best and finest sense, 
light music for the most part. At first it isa mere rhapsodi- 
cal improvisation, as it were. full of arpeggios, for the pian- 
ist ; but there is a high-strung nervous force in it, giving out 
flashes of great intention ; and out of this careless, pestless 
preluding the whole work develops First the double basses 
steal in with an exciting motive in deep, whispered under- 
tone ; then comes the first hint ofa tune, a sort of Volkslied, 
simple, cheerful and naive ; the same almost with that of the 
Ninth Symphony, only with the figure reversed ; this is 
caught up and varied by pairs of instruments one after anoth- 
er, with most humorous simplicity, and takes possession final- 
ly of the whole orchestra. All the while the piano-forte rules, 
either by open sign or silence, at the eentre of the whole, 
flinging out splendid flashes of bravura now and then; till 
finally the basses begin to speak (as they do in the Ninth 
Symphony), the sextet of solo voices begin the hymn in praise 
of Harmony, and the chorus join in bearing it up through a 
series of noble climaxes. One or two moments near the end 
are really sublime ; for instance the sudden entranee of an 
unexpected great chord in fortissimo,as in the Symphony. 
Every one familiar with the latter, must have reeognized th 
first hint of its choral movement in this lighter and more 
sketchy work. It is truly a Fantasia,and if not one of the 
master’s greatest works, it is ene of his most genial avd 
charming. Mr. Peraso was singularly happy in the piano 
part, and the vocal portions were very satisfactorily sung bya 
select choir of over a hundred voices from the Mandel and 
Haydn Society, which also furnished the soloists. —We fear it 
will be long before we heara bette concert than that was 





Friday Eve., 16th. — The Menperssonn Qurn- 
TETTE CiuB's concert, of Beethoven’s Chamber 
Music, was next in order. Bumstead Hall (below 
the Music Hall) was made available for the occasion; 
and the extremely tasteful and abundant decoration 
of the blank wall and platform down in the centre of 
the amphitheatre, half filled with triendly and appre- 
ciative audience, made the scene inspiring. The 
wreathed bust of Beethoven stood forward in the 
middle, flanked by busts of Mendelssohn and Mozart, 
and the Vienna portrait of Beethoven (an excellent 
copy in oil) hung upon the wall. Pleasant, too, were 
the faces of the Club with their assisting artists, 
Messrs. Fitz, bassoon, Hamawn, horn, and A. 
Heinpr, double bass, as they sat down to illustrate 
the composer's earlier period by an excellent per- 
formance of the entire Septet, op. 20. The middle 
period was represented by the great B-flat Trio, op. 
97, played to a charm by Messrs. B J. Lane, piano, 
Scnuctze, violin, and Fries, cello. For the last 
period, the work selected was the last of all the 
“posthumous” string Quartettes, the op. 135, in F, 
—the strangest and most difficult of all, that in 
which the Finale bears the motto : ‘CMnss es sein? es 
muss sein?” Suffice it to say, it was made much 
clearer and more interesting than ever before. Be- 
tween those three parts, Mrs. J. W. Weston sang, 
with musical voice and feeling, the “Song of the 
Quail,” which we do not think a partieuiarly eharae- 
teristic work of Beethoven, and the first of the 
Mignon songs! “Knowst thou the land?” which has 
a singular and solemn beauty. 

Saturday, 7th. The Birthday itself was marked 
by a performance of “ Fidelio,” by the English Ope- 
ra Troupe, in the evening. The Boston Theatre 
was crowded, as on no other night. The perform- 
ance as a whole was highly creditable, far better than 
was commonly expected. Of course, there were not 
a few short-comings; but the whole thing was done so 
conscientionsly and thoroughly, within their means, 
and all co-operated with such manifest respect for the 
task, that we cannot but respect the effort. Mrs. 
Bernarp gave a really noble impersonation of Leo- 
nora, the heroic wife, and Mr. Caste never sang so 
well as in the part of Florestan. Mr. Drayton’s 
Rocco was genial and grand, and little Rose Hersee 
made the best of Marcellinas. Nor was Mr. Cuat 
TERTON’s Jacquino far behind. Mr. Lawrence 





lacked weight of voice and simplicity of action for 
Pizarro. The chorus of Prisoners was eked out by 
some hundred and fifty Handel and Haydn volun- 
teers, who not only appeared frightened, but marred 
the scene by coming on the stage with music sheets, 
and not in costume. The grandeur of the finale, how 
ever, was really much heightened by such swelling of 
the numbers. 


Monday afternoon, 19th. Combined performance, 
by the orchestra of the Harvarp Sympuony Con- 
certs and the full chorus of the Hanper and Hay- 
DEN Society (some 500 voices), of the great “ Cuo- 
RAL Sympuony,” preceded by a short First Part: 
1. “ Egmont” Overture ;” 2. Quartet from “ Fide- 
lio;” 3. Andante and Adagio, from ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
again; 4. Hallelujah Chorus from the “ Mt. of 
Olives.” We have not room to say how admirably 
the great Symphony was done, particularly the trving 
Choral Parts, and even the Qnartet of Soli. Never 
before has it been sung so well here. Mr. ZerRAun's 
Orchestra was at it’s hest too; and the whole Con- 
cert was indeed most inspiring,—the only drawback 
being that the Music Hall was not crowded. Other- 
wise it was a noble ending of a week of worthy hom- 
age to the Master. 





ENGLISIT OPERA —Too many worthy tasks were unider- 
taken. and in some instances with marked snecess, to pass 
without notice. But our notes find no room just now. 





1871. The New Year opens with good musical promise. 
First, nex Thursday, Jan. 5, the fifth Sympnony Corcerr : 
Overture to “Sskuntala,”? Goldmark [first time]; Mozart's 
D-mivor Piano Concerto [Miss ANNA Menta: Fourth Over- 
ture to ‘Fidelio.’ —Liszt’s arrangement of Bach's Organ 
Fugue in @ minor (Misa Menta] ; Schubert's great Symphony 
in ©. [Public Rehearsal Tuesday next, at 2 P. M.) 

Jan. 7.—Testimonial to Mr. Ketter, author of so many 
patriotic songs A feature on this occasion wi'l be the first 
appearance of the tenor singer, Prof. Cart GLoGGNER CASTEL- 
LI, reeently from the Leipzig Conservatory, where he has been 
for some years the principal teacher of singing. The war ren- 
dering his prospects so preearions there, he has come, with 
warmest testimonials from the Directors of tha Conservatory, 
to rettle here in Boston, both as singer and as teneher. [lis 
echool is the sound Italian one of Gareia, in which he made 
his principal studies in Paris. He is not what is commonly 
called a‘* German singer.” 

Next comes Tozopore Tromas back with his fine Orchestra, 
to give three evening Concerts and four Matinées between the 
10th and 2ist of Jannary. 

German Opera at Boston Theatreapout the middle ef the 
month. 

Mr. B J. Lane has made arrangements to give four eoncerts 
at the Globe Thertre on Thursday afternoons, beginning Jan. 
19, and alternating with the Harvard Symphony concerts. 
There will be a piano trio, a piano concerto and a ¢tring quar 
tet at each concert. 





Husic Abrowd. 
London. . 


Crystat Patace. The programme of the ninth 
concert added two more important works by Beet- 
hoven to the list of those previously given. No 
symphony was performed ; the place usually occupied 
by a great orchestral composition being allotted to 
the masic to The Ruins of Athens (Op. 113), which 
has only obtained a hearing at rare intervals, thongh 
detached movements, the Chorus of Dervishes and 
Turkish March, for example, are familiar. A few 
lines may he made to comprise the entire history of 
the music in question. Itis Beethoven's share of a 
“Nachspiel mit Geséingen und Chéren,” in’ the 
preparation of which he was associated with Kotzebue, 
and the object of which was to inangurate a new 
theatre at Pesth. Afier being employed for its 
original purpose in February, 1812, portions of the 
music were used at the opening of « Vienna theatre 
in 1822, in which year the “March” waa first pub- 
lished. ‘The overture was printed in 1823; and, as 
for the balance of the work, it remained in MS. till 
1846 Such is the uneventful history of one of Beet- 
hoven's finest efforts at writing dramatic music. 
Neglect seems to pursne it with unrelenting vigor, 
the Crystal Palace performance being the first in 
London for many years, if we except an inadequate 
attempt at the Oxford Musie Hall. Of the twelve 
numbers not one is destitute of great anJl striking 
merit, and concert-givers will do well to bestow 
occasional notice upon a work certain to repay with 
interest whatever attention it may receive. A better 
performance in some respects than that given under 
Mr. Mann’s direction would be hard to imagine. ‘The 
solos might have had more effective delivery; and the 
choruses were not faultless ; but the orchestra atoned, 
and won three encores in succession, the favored 
pieces being the Dervish Chorus, March, and inter- 
lade of Wind Instruments. That a majority of those 
present are ready to welcome another performance of 
The Ruins of Athens may be assumed. The second 
work by Beethoven was his Violin Concerto in the 
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execution of which Madame Norman Neruda dis- 
played all the ability which has justly given her so 
distinguished a position. The rest of the programme 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s splendid overture, 
Hebrides, and a selection of vocal pieces, including 
Schubert’s Wanderer, sung by Herr Stockhausen to 
Ferdinand Hiller’s orchestral accompaniments. 


MapameE Vianvor. Ina notice of the conc®rt 
recently given at St. James’s Hall in aid of the 
“French Refugees’ benevolent Fand,” the Atheneum 
of December 3rd speaks as follows of the celebrated 
artist, Madame Pauline Viardot-Garcia :— 

“The great French basso was succeeded by 
Viardot, who sang another @ propos air, as it were — 
Rossini’s patriotic ‘Pensa alla Patria,’ from the 
Italiana in Algeri. How describe the furore provoked 
by the grandeur of her delivery of the recitative —by 
her marvellous compass in the cabaletta? Her voice 
is fresher than it was ten years since; in the lower 
notes it is decidedly richer and more sonorous. That 
her focalization is such a marvel arises from the in- 
domitable will that she plays in battling with nature, 
which has not endowed her with a fine organ. With 
her, the singing is of the heart and intellect; the 
voice itself is but secondary. When she has to exe- 
cute one of those daring scales which she alone can 
invent, and in which she has to attack high notes, the 
effect is grating for the moment, but in the next in- 
stant there emanate thrilling tones which touch the 
heart. The upper part of her register she absolutely 
drags out, by sheer courage, and quite irrespective of 
the physical difficulties she has to contend with. Her 
glorious sister Malibran excepted, no artist can be cited 
who exercised such a potent spell over an auditory, 
no vocalist gifted with the most sympathetie of 
organs, and no singer possessing the faculty of florid 
execution to the most brilliant degree, can be quoted 
who have such dramatic powers as Madame Viardot. 
Of every style of art she is a consummate mistress ; 
in the delivery of any graduation of sound she has 
never been approached; and thus it is that in the 
portrayal of varied emotions, she enlists the sym- 
pathies so irresistibly. In the ‘Pensa alla Patria’ she 
exhibited an clevation of style and power of declama- 
tion that raised the words to a national import, as if 
some patriot was striving to rouse his country to a 
supreme effort. In the subsequent scena from Gluck’s 
Orphée, ‘J'ai perdu mon Euridice,’ the vocalization 
was of another order of excellence; herein the 
passionate appeals of Orpheus for his lost spouse 
were rendered with sach acute sensibility, that the 
emotions of many of the listeners were conveyed 
more by sympathetic tears than by the ordinary 
tokens of applause.” 

Mr. Cuorcey writes: —“It is understood that 
there is a chance of our seeing one of the most 
remarkable impersonatious of any time. This is the 
Orpheus of Gluck’s imperishable opera, presented by 
Madame Viardot. Those who remember the effect of 
this incomparable piece of Art, as exhibited by her in 
Paris, will bear me out in saying that the opera, 
though it has been given in London, has yet to be 
heard and seen and felt here. The performance of 
Madame Czillag, when ‘Orfeo’ was produced under 
Mr. Gye’s management, consequently on the remark- 
able effect produced by the Parisian revival, was 
coarse, heavy and ‘untender,’ in no respect to be 
accepted save by audiences who have never seen 
the great artist. I shall never forget the eloquence 
and enthusiasm regarding the French ‘Orphée, 
expressed again and again by Charles Dickens. He 
could not ‘say enough’ (to quote his own words) ‘in 
its praise.’ ”” 


Herr Paver’s Lectures. The following re- 
marks upon Herr Ernst Paner’s Musical Lectures at 
the South Kensington Museum, are extracted from 
an article in the Standard of Dee. 5:— 

“The first lecture took place on the 16th, the 
second on the 23d ult., and the third on Wednesday 
last. The lectures are given for the purpose of 
describing the invention and gradual improvements 
of th» harpsichord, elavecin, clavichord and piano- 
forte ; for the explanation of terms used in pianoforte 
music, as well as of the various kinds of compositions 
knowu as concertos, sonatas, suites, capriccios, 
fugues, preludes, allemandes, sarabands, courantes, 
gigues, gavottes, &c. Biographical notices of some 
of the composers are also included. The musical 
illustrations introduced at the first lecture were by 
Byard, Ball, Gibbons, Purcell, Scarlatti, Rameau, 
Couperin, and others of a similar period. At the 
second there were selections from Handel, Bach, and 
Krebs; at the third from Emanuel Bach, Haydn, 
Eberlin, Mozart, Haesler, and Clementi. In order 
to show the most influential composers for the 
clavecin and pianoforte sinee 1660, Mr. Paner has 
drawn up a chronological table for Italy, France, 





Germany, and Great Britain. The table for Germany 


is extensive. That for France Mr. Pauer limits to 
five names, and after Rameau only two are given ; so 
that from 1764, the date of Rameau’s death, to 
the present time, only two composers can be men- 
tioned—Schubert and Bertini. Italy does not fare 
much better. Only ten are placed on the list. Since 
Paradies, 1795, two only are mentioned, Clementi 
and Pollini. England, according to Mr. Pauer, is 
richer than either France or Italy. J.B. Cramer is 
honored with an English nationality; but Cramer 
was born at Mannheim on the 24th of February, 1771. 
The lectures are well attended by ladies, Mr. Pauer’s 
skill as a pianist rendering them attractive. The last 
on Wednesday was illustrated by extracts from 
Dnssek, Hummel, Weber, and Beethoven.” 


The directors of the Oratorio Concerts have issued 
a’ capital prospectus for their approaching third 
season. We are promissed, among other things, 
the following works :—Bach’s Passion-Musik; Elijah ; 
the Mass in D of Beethoven ; Spohr’s Calvary ; a se- 
selection from Mendelssohn’s Psalms, and Handel’s 
rarely-heard Chandos Anthens; Benedict St. Peter ; 
Hiller’s Nala and Damayanti ; and Smart’s Bride of 
Dunkerron. It isevident from this that the directors 
aforesaid have lost none of their youthful enterprise. 
Looking at the supineness with reigns around, they 
“point to better things, and lead the way.” May 
their shadow never be less! Mr. Joseph Barnby, it 
is needless to add, will continue in his post of 
conductor. Musical World. 


Arter the death of Professor Otto Jahn, of 
Bonn, his collection of musical works, a collection 
perfectly unique of its kind, was sold by auction in 
the month of April last. The Prassian Government, 
materially assisted by the liberality of Herr Kill- 
mann, of this town, succeeded in securing for 
the Royal Library, Berlin, the entire Mozart Collec- 
tion, the most important numbers of the Haydn 
Collection—several from the Beethoven, and the 
Gluck Collection, &e. This is a very valuable addi- 
tion to the Royal Library, which is now the only one 
in the world that possesses Mozart’s entire works. It 
has, moreover, already obtained the rarest and most 
costly of Haydn’s, so that in time the collection of 
that composer, also, will easily be completed. With 
regard to those works of Gluck, and those of Haydn, 
which are still wanting, manuscript copies may be 
procured at a trifling cost. 


Beruin. It was stated the other day by 
one of the Berlin correspondents of a contem- 
porary that Herr Joachim had resigned his post 
as chief of the Berlin Conservatory of Music, and the 
statement has been widely circulated. It should be 
added, however, that the resignation of Herr Joachim 
was not accepted by the Minister under whose 
jurisdiction such artistic matters come, and that 
a statement of Herr Joachim’s causes for disatis- 
faction—the reasons, in fact, which led to his resigna- 
tion—has been forwarded to King William at 
Versailles. Should his Majesty accept this state- 
ment as the great musician would have it understood, 
Herr Joachim will in all probability retain his 
position.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lerpsic. In order to render the approaching 
Beetheven ceremony in some degree worthy of the 
great master, all the musical iostitutions here have 
combined and formed the resolution to devote an 
entire week, during which only works by Bee hoven 
will be performed, to the celebration of the festival. 
The “Beethoven Week” will commence on Sunday, 
the 11th inst., with a grand performance of sacred 
music. On Monday, there will be a performance 
in the Theatre; on Tuesday, chamber music; on 
Wednesday, performance in the Theatre; on Thurs- 
day, a concert at the Gerwandhaus; and on Friday 
and Saturday, a performance in the Theatre--At 
the 6th Gewandhaus Concert, Herr Franz Bendel, 
pianist, from Berlin, made his first appearance here ; 
but, probably because he was suffering from nervous- 
ness, or indisposition, failed to prodnce any very 
particular impression. Dr. Gunz sang the Priest’s 
song from Die Meistersinger, by Herr R. Wagner, 
and songs by Schubert. Herr Bruch’s second Sym- 
phony, in F minor, was very far from proving a 
success ; the majority of the audience listened in icy 
silence, while some indulged in open marks of 
disapprobation. 


Venice. Beethoven, a drama in five acts, by Signor 
Pietro Cossa, just brought out at the Apollo Theatre, 
Uenice, has according to the Gazzetia di Venezia, 
failed to interest the public. The drama represents 
the humours of a vain, egotistical and discontented 
nature; and throughout the five acts Beethoven 
wearies the audience by his selfish complaints and by 
his railings at society. 
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Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Kiss the Little Ones at Home. Song and Cho. 
2. Ftog. W. F. Wellman, Jr. 30 
A charming home song. 
‘‘Evening shadows now are falling, 
Sad and lonely I have grown ; 
O, to hear the children calling 
In their old familiar tone ! 
Faraway my steps are roving ; 
Weary now as heart can be ! 
Darling one so kind and loving, 
Kiss the little ones for me!” 


Longing. 4. Bb toe flat. 
A beautiful song for Contralto. 
“Toward the south the clouds are gone, 
Toward the south the birds fly on; 
What joy from earth might I take flight, 
And bathe with them in the golden light !” 
Homeless Nelly. Song and Chorus. 2. Ab to 
a flat. McNaughton. 40 
In the popular ballad style. 
“There she shivers in the street, 
With her little cold blue feet, 
Little Nelly!” 
The Heathen Chinee. 
G minor to e flat. 
With a lithographic title. 
“Which I wish to remark— 
And my language is plain— 
That for ways that are dark 
And for tricks that are vain, 
The heathen Chinee js peculiar.” 


Little Green Veil. Song and dance. 3. 
‘. 


Abt. 35 


Humorous Song. 3. 
F.,B. 40 


F to 
Braham. 30 


Instrumental, 


Agnes Polka. 3. D. Op. 125. 
Les Brigands Lanciers. 3. Bb. 
Music from Offenbach’s “Les Brigands.” 
Le Petit Faust March. 3. C. Downing. 80 
Arranged from Uerve’s opera. " 
Sonata No. 2. 5. F minor. Martini. 60 
A new edition of the Set of Four Sonatas revised by 
Carl Banck, adopted by the Conservatories of music 
in Leipzig, Dresden, Berlin, Prague and Suttgart. 
Winter Evening Waltz. 3. Db. Hart. 30 
Pleasing and easy of execution. 
Mille Fleurs. (Million Flowers.) Polka Redo- 
3. CAL. Fernald. 30 
As good as all this writer’s dance music. 
Boston Dip Waltzes. 3. C. Knight. 40 
Very melodious and attractive. 
Seneca Schottische.- 3. Bb. 


Von Ette. 30 
Downing. 40 


Barnes. 30 


Books, 


Piano and Vocal Score. 
Weber. Paper 75 

Edited 
Cloth, 2.00 
Tue Burnine Sup. Cantata. C.F. Baker. 1.00 

A new edition of this popular work has been pub- 


lished. It has also just been issued in England 
where it is attracting considerable attention. 


OPERA OF PRECIOSA. 


Lire OF BEETHOVEN. By Schindler. 
by Moscheles. 





ADDREVIATIONS.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C,B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an ttalic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 





Mostc sy Matt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents forevery four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a 
distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at _ 
double these rates. 


























